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shop management have been given the same kind of study as has been given the cutting of metals.
The least heard of, but, to my mind, his most daring feat, was the design of the great hammer of the Midvale Steel Co., which kept its alignment by the elasticity of its parts which yielded to the force of a foul blow and returned exactly to their former position. Dependence upon the principle of elasticity enabled him to build a hammer which, for its weight, had far greater power than any other hammer that had ever been built. Ail previous hammers of this class had been designed to keep their alignment by great mass and stiffness, and it took a bold man to throw precedent aside when the stake was such a large one. I do not know of any more daring or successful piece of engineering construction.
The fact that he became a pioneer in another field is not surprising, for he was destined to be a leader in whatever field his activities took him.
It seems quite likely that if he had adhered to what was then known as strictly engineering, he would have made even a greater reputation than he achieved in the field of management.
The work by which he is best known, however, is not what was then regarded as strictly engineering. Strange as it may seem, although much knowledge and thought had been devoted to the design of machinery and apparatus, but little study had been given to the possibilities of the men who were to operate that machinery. Even to this day many engineers consider their work done when they have designed and built and demonstrated the possibilities of a piece of apparatus. They seem to feel